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LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES 

OF 

iAMFYLDE  MOORE  CAREW. 

I      ■=  = 

lAMFYLDE  MoORE  Carew  was  descended  from  an. 
kicient'family  of  the  Carews,  son  of  the  Rev,  Theodore 
farew,  of  the  parish  of  Bicklcy,  near  Tiverton,  m  the 
punty  of  Devon.   Mr  Carcw  was  born  in  the  month 
f  July,  1693  J  and  never  was  there  known  a  more 
ilendid  appearance  at  any  baptism  in  the  west  of 
.ngland  than  at  his ;  the  Hon.  Hugh  Bamfylde,  Esq. 
id  the  Hon.  Major  Moore,  were  his  illustrious  god- 
ithers,  both  of  whose  names  he  bears :  Mr  Bamfylde 
resented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate,  whereon  was  en* 
raved,  in  large  letteis,  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew. 
As  he  increased  in  years,  be  grew  majestic,  his  limbs 
rong  and  well  proportioned,  his  features  regular,  his 
)untenance  open  and  ingenious,  bearing  all  those  cha» 
cteristical  marks,  which  phisiognomists  assert  denote 
\  honest  and  good-natured  mind. 
The  Rev.  Mr  Carew  had  si^veral  other  children,  sops 
id  daughters,  besides  Bamfylde.    At  twelve  years  of 
re  Bamfylde  was  sent  to  Tiverton  school,  where  he 
mtracted  an  acquaintance  with  young  gentlemen  of 
iC  first  rank  in  Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  Cornwall^ 
id  Dorsetshire. 

He  attained,  for  his  age,  a  very  considerable  know- 
dge  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues ;  but  soon  a  new 

|:ercise  engaged  all  his  attention  \  this  was  hunting,  in 
h^ch  be  soon  cnade  a  surprising  progress  ^  for,  besides 
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that  agility  and  courage  requisite  for  leaping,  &c.  he,  by 
indefatigable  study  and  application,  added  to  it  a  re- ' 
inarkable  cheering  halloo  to  the  dogs,  and  which  we 
believe  was  peculiar  to  himself ;  and  besides  this, 
found  out  a  secret,  hitherto  unknown  but  to  himself,  of 
enticing  a-ny  dog  to  follow  him. 

The  Tiverton  scholars  had  at  this  time  the  command 
of  a  fine  cry  of  hounds,  whereby  he  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  gratifying  his  inclinations  in  that  diver-  km 
sion.  indi 
-  It  happened  that  a  farmer,  living  in  the  country  ad^  im 
jacent  to  Tiverton,  who  was  a  great  sportsman,  and  the; 
used  to  hunt  with  the  Tiverton  scholars,  acquainted  lie | 
them  of  a  fine  deer  which  he  had  seen,  with  a  collar  f 
about  its  neck,  in  the  fields  about  his  farm,  which  h^ihi 
supposed  to  be  the  favourite  deer  of  some  gentleman  rani 
not  far  off;  this  was  very  agreeable  news  to  the  Tiver-  esse 
ton  scholars,  who  went  in  a  great  body  to  hunt  it ;  ect 
this  happened  a  short  time  before  harvest;  the  chas^  hem 
"was  very  hot,  and  they  ran  the  deer  many  miles,  which  heir 
did  great  damage^  the  corn  being  almost  ripe.  Upoq  ecou 
the  death  of  the  deer,  and  examination  of  the  collar^  if  it, 
it  was  found  to  belong  to  Colonel  Nutcombe,  of  the  Tii 
parish  of  Clayhanger,  Those  farmers  and  gentlemen  i  so( 
that  sustained  great  damage,  complained  very  heavil^n  lone, 
to  Mr  Rayner,  the  schoolmaster,  of  the  havock  mad^  mi 
in  their  fields,  which  occasioned  strict  enquiry  to  M  M 
made  concerning  the  ringleaders,  who  provmg  tobe  ou3  npl 
hero  and  three  of  his  companions;  they,on  being severelj  icy 
threatened,  absented  themselves  from  school,  and  th<  hes^ii 
next  evening  fell  into  company  with  a  society  of  gipi  m\\ 
sies,  who  were  feasting  and  carousing  at  the  Bnck  lei 
house,  near  Tiverton.  |  ianc<c 

This  society  consisted  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  Om 
sons  of  both  sexes,  v^ho  met  with  a  full  purpose  ]  iccssi 
merriment  and  jollity;  and  after  a  plentiful  meal  upJ  lieja^ 
fowls,  ducks,  and  other  dainty  dishes,  the  flowing  cm  \tmt, 
ef  October,  cyder,  62:0.,  went  cheerfully  rou^d,  aj  mjit 
merry  songs  and  country-dances  crowned  the  jovj  UtU 
;  banquet^  in  short,  so  great  an  air  of  freedom,  mi^ 


•  and  pleasure,  appeared  in  the  faces  and  gestures  of  this 
2  Society,  that  our  youngsters  from  that  time  conceived 
)  i  sudden  inclination  to  enlist  into  their  company  9 
j  Which,  when  they  communicated  to  the  gipsies,  they 

j considering  their  appearance,  behaviour,  and  education, 

i  egarded  it  as  only  spoken  in  jest ;  but  as  they  tarried 
■  |iU  night  in  their  company,  and  continued  in  the 
^  |ame  resolution  the  next  morning,  they  were  at  length 

nduced  to  believe  them  to  be  serious,  and  accordingly 
ncouraged  them,  and  admitted  them  into  the  number ; 

Ihe  requisite  ceremonials  being  first  gone  through,  and 
=<1  he  proper  oaths  being  administered, 
ir  Tl\e  reader  may  perhaps  be  surprised  at  the  mention. 
k  if  oath??  administered,  and  ceremonials  used  at  the  en- 
n  ranee  of  these  young  gentlemen ;  but  this  surprise  will 
sssen,  when  we  inform  him  that  these  people  are  sub- 
it;  id  to  a  form  of  government,  and  laws  peculiar  to 
ise  hcmselves,  and  all  pay  obedience  to  one  who  is  styled 
cii  heir  king  (to  which  great  honour  we  shall  hereafter 
fOB  -e  our  hero  arrive,  having  first  proved  himself  worthy 
A  f  it,  by  a  great  number  of  necessary  achievements.^ 
il«  Thus  was  Mr  Carew  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
m  society,  which  for  antiquity  needs  give  place  to 
vii]  one.  Mr  Carew  did  not  continue  long  in  it  without 
:i\  eing  consulted  in  important  mattery ;  particularly 

In  dadam  Musgrove,  of  Monkton,  near  Taunton,  hear- 
on  ig  of  his  fame,  sent  for  him  to  consult  in  an  affair  of 
::ei  ifliculty  ;  when  he  was  come,  she  informed  him  that 

ti  he  suspected  a  large  quantity  of  money  was  buried 
gif  5mewhere  about  her  house,  and  if  he  would  acquaint 
d  er  with  t^c  particular  place,  should  reward  him 
andsomely. 

p(    Our  hero  consulted  the  secrets  of  his  art  upon  this 
ccasion,  and,  after  long  toil  and  study,  informed 
ijo  le  lady,  that  under  a  laurel-tree  in  the  garden  lay  the 
rd  ca\ure  she  sought  for,  but  that  her  planet  of  good 
i  irtune  did  not  reign  till  such  a  day  and  hour,  till 
1  hich  time  she  should  desist  from  searching  for  it ; 
J  \t  good  lady  rewarded  him  very  generously  with 
vcnty  guineas  fot  his  discovery. 
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In  ihe  mean  time,  his  worthy  parents  sorrowed  iGi 
him  as  one  that  was  no  more,  not  being  able  to  ger. 
the  least  tidings  of  him,  though  they  publicly  adver- 
t}se(^  him,  and  eent  messengers  to  every  part  ;  till,  at 
the  expiration  of  a  year  and  a  half,  having  repeated  ac- 
counts of  the  great  Jimtow  and  trouble  his  parents 
were  in,  his  heart  melted  with  tenderness,  and  he  re- 
paired to  his  father's  house  at  Bickley,  in  Devonshire,  jand 
Disguised  both  in  habit  and  countenance,  he  ^was  not 
at  first  known  by  his  parents ;  but  when  he  discovered 
himself,  joy  gushed  out  in  full  streams,  stopping  the 
poivcr  of  speech,  they  bedewed  his  cheeks  with  tears, 
and  imprinted  them  vith  their  kisses.  The  good-heart- 
ed and  tender  parent  will  ieel  much  better  than  we 
can  describe.  In  the  whole  neiglibourhood,  particular-. 
iy  the  two  parishes  of  Cadley  and  Bickley,  there  vva$ 
nothing  for  some  time  but  ringing  of  bells,  public  feast- 
ings,  and  other  marks  of  festive  joy. 

For  some  time  unsatisfied  longings  sfter  the  com- 
munity of  gipsies  preyed  upon  his  mind  ;  his  heart 
being  too  good  to  think  of  icavmg  his  fond  parents 
again  without  reluctance  ;  long*  did  filial  piety  and 
his  inclinations  struggle  for  the  victory  ;  at  length  the 
last  prevailed,  but  not  till  his  health  had  visibly  suffer- 
ed by  these  inward  commotions.  One  day,  therefore,  * 
v/ithout  taking  leave  of  any  of  his  friends,  he  directed 
his  steps  towards  Bricks  house,  at  Tiverton,  where  hej 
had  first  entered  into  the  comnJiunity  of  the  gipsies  ; 
find  finding  some  of  tl>em  there,  he  joined  their  com- 
pany, to  the  great  satisfaction  of  them,  as  well  as  ofj 
himself,  they  rejoicing  greatly  at  having  regained  onej 
who  was  likely  to  be  so  very  useful  a  member.  1 

Being  again  admitted  at  the  first  general  assembljftrsnG 
of  the  gipsies,  and  having  taken  the  proper  oaths  ofitl^i 
allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  he  was  soon  after  sent  ouj 
by  him  on  a  cruize  upon  their  enemies.    Our  hero's  wij 
was  now  set  at  work,  by  what  stratagem  he  mig" 
best  succeed  ;  the  first  that  occurred  to  his  though 
was,  the  equippitig  himself  v^^ith  an  old  pair  of  trq 
serS;  enough  of  a  jacket  to  cover  his  nakedne; 
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stockings  such  as  nature  gave,,  shoes  (or  rather  the 
"iody  ot  shoes,  for  soies  they  had  nont)  which  had 
eaks  enough  id  sink  a  first  rate  man  of  war,  and  a 
A'oollen  cap,  so  black,  that  one  rrii|>ht  safely  swear  ii 
lad  not  been  washed  since  Noah's  flood.  Being  thus 
ittired,  our  hero  changed  his  manners  with  his  dress ; 
le  forgot  entirely  his  fanaily,  education,  and  politenessj, 
md  became  now  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  unfor- 
unate  shipwrecked  seaman. 

In  his  hrst  excursion,  he  gained  a  very  considerable 
jooty,  having  likewise  irigeniously  inaitated  the  passes 
nd  certificates,  that  were  necessary  for  him  to  travail 
mnnolested.    After  about  a  month's  travel^  he  acci- 
.ently,  at  King's  Bridge,  m  Devonsiiire,  rnet  witii 
;)oleman,  his  schooUfeliow,  one  of  those  who  had  en» 
ered  with  him  rnto  the  community  as  before  reliitcd, 
ut  had,  after  about  a  year  and  a  half's  abode  with 
bem,  left  them  and  returned  to  his  friends;   but  not 
nding  that  satisfaction  amongst  them  as  with  the  gip- 
:  les,  had  again  joined  that  people  j  great  vyas  the  joy, 
i  lerefore,  of  those  two  friends  at  meeting,' and  they 
1  Jon  agreed  to  travel  together  for  some  time,  and  ac- 
!  ordingly  proceeded  to  Totn^e-ss,  and  from  thence  to 
-  le  city  of  Exeter.    Entering  that  city,  they  raised  a 
,  ontribution  there,  in  cne  day,  amounting  to'^sevcrai 
ouxids. 

Having  obtained  all  he  could  desire  from  this  stra- 
;  (gem,  his  faithful  invention  soon  hinted  another.  He 
•  ow  became  the  plain,  honest,  country  farmer,  who, 
li  ving  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  in  Kent,  had  the  rais- 
!  rtune  to  have  his  grounds  overflowed,  and  ail  hii 
ittle  drowned.    His  habit  was  neat,  but  rustic ;  his 
I  r  and  behaviour  simple  and  incfiensive  ;  his  speech 
i:    the  Kentish  dialect ;  his  countenance  dejected  ;  his 
.   le  pitiful ;  his  wife  and  seven  tender  helpless  infants 
'.mg  partakers  of  his  misfortunes;  in  short,  never  did 
tor  personate  any  character  more  just ;  so  that  if  his 
rmer  stratagem  answered  hit.  wishes^  this  still  did 
ort  so,pie  novv'  getting  ssldoni  less  than  a  guinea  a-day. 
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Having  raised  a  very  considerable  booty,  he  made 
the  best  of  his  way  towards  Straton,  in  Devonshire, 
where  was  soon  to  be  held  a  general  assembly  of  the 
gipsies ;  here  he  was  received  with  great  applause, 
on  account  of  the  successful  stratagems  he  had  exe- 
cuted, and  he  had  the  honourable  mark  of  distinction 
bestowed  upon  him,  of  being  seated  near  the  king. 

Though  our  hero,  by  means  of  these  stratagems, 
abounded  in  all  the  pleasure  he  could  desire,  yet  he 
began  now  to  reflect  within  himself  on  that  grand  and 
noble  maxim  of  life,  that  we  are  not  born  for  ourselves  p^^^ 
only,  but  are  indebted  to  all  mankind,  to  be  of  as  great 
use  and  service  to  them  as  our  capacities  will  enable 
us  to  be  :  he,  therefore,  gave  a  handsome  gratuity  to 
an  expert  and  famous  rat-catcher  (who  assumed  the 
honour  of  being  rat-catcher  to  the  king,  and  produced 
a  patent  for  the  free  exercise  of  his  art,)  to  be  initiated 
into  that,  and  the  still  more  useful  secret  of  curing 
madness  in  dogs  or  cattle. 

Our  hero,  by  his  close  application,  soon  attained  so 
considerable  a  knowledge  in  his  profession,  that  he 
practised  with  much  success  and  appkuse,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  public  in  general,  not  confining  the 
the  good  effects  of  his  knowledge  to  his  own  commu- 
nity only,  but  extending  it  universally  to  all  sorts 
of  people  wheresoever  it  was  wanted ;  for,  though 
we  have  before  observed,  the  mendicants  are  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  hostility  with  ail  other  people,  and  Mr 
Carew  was  as  alert  as  any  one  in  laying  all  manner  of 
schemes  and  stratagems  for  carrying  off  a  booty  from| 
them,  yet  he  thought,  as  a  member  of  the  grand  so-^ 
ciety  of  mankind,  he  was  obliged  to  do  tjiem  all  the 
good  in  his  power,  when  it  was  not  opposite  to  the  in- 
terest  of  that  particular  community  of  which  he  was 
member. 

His  invention  being  never  at  a  loss,  he  now  forme 
a  new  stratagem,  to  execute  which  he  exchanged  his 
habit,  shirt  and  all,  for  only  an  old  blanket;  shoes  and 
stockings  he  laid  aside,  because  they  did  not  suit  hif* 
present  purpose.   Being  thus  acfcoutred,  or  Mther  un- 
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iccoutred,  he  was  now  no  more  than  "  Poor  Mad 
Tom,  whom  the  foul  fiend  has  led  through  fire  and 
:hrough  flame,  through  ford  and  whirlpool,  over  bog 
ind  quagmire,  that  hath  laid  knives  under  his  pillow, 
md  halters  in  his  pew,  set  ratsbane  by  his  porridge^ 
Tiade  him  proud  at  heart  to  ride  on  a  bay-trottii|g 

5  |iorse  over  four-inch  bridges,  to  curse  his  own  sha- 
iow  for  a  traitor;  who  eats  the  swimming  frog,  the 
oad,  the  tadpole,  the  wall  newt,  and  the  water  newt; 
hat  in  the  fury  of  his  heart,  when  the  foul  fiend  rages, 
wallows  the  old  rat  and  ditch  dog,  drinks  the  green 

$  inantle  of  the  standing  pool : 

„         **  And  mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  geer, 
I         *'  Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year." 

le  I  O  do,  de,  do  de  do  de  ;  bless  thee  from  whirlwind* 
'  tarblasting,  and  taking;  do  poor  Tom  some  charity, 
Afhom  the  foul  fiend  vexes ;  there  could  1  have  him 
low,  and  there  and  here  again,  and  there  ;  through 
he  sharp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind  ;  Tom's  a 
:old  :  who  gives  any^thing  to  poor  Tom  ?" — In  this 
character,  and  with  such  like  expressions,  he  entered 
he  house  of  both  great  and  small,  claiming  kindred 

0  them,  and  committmg  all  inanner  of  frantic  ac- 
ions,  such  as  biting  himself,  offering  to  eat  coals  of 
ire,  running  against  the  wall,  and  tearing  to  pieces 
vhatever  garment  was  given  him  to  cover  his  naked- 
less;  by  which  means  he  raised  very  considerable 
ontributions. 

But  these  different  habits  and  characters  were  still 
)f  further  use  to  our  hero,  for  by  their  means  he  had 

1  fairer  opportunity  of  seeing  the  world  than  most  of 
>ur  youths  who  made  the  grand  tour ;  for  he  had  none 
f  these  pretty  amusements  and  raree-shows,  that  so 
nuch  divert  our  young  gentleman  abroad,  to  engage 
lis  attention;  it  was  wholly  applied  to  the  study  of 
nankind,  their  various  passions  and  inclinations  ;  and 
le  made  the  greater  improvement  in  this  study,  as  m 
nany  of  his  characters  they  acted  before  him  vvithout 
eserve  or  disguise. 
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All.tbese  observations  afforded  him  no  little  pleasure^ 
but  he  felt  a  much  greater  ia  the  indulgence  of  the 
emotions  of  filial  piety,  paying  his  parents  frequent 
visits,  unknown  to  them,  in  different  disguises ;  at 
which  time  the  tenderness  he  saw  them  express  for 
him,  ill  their  inquiries  after  him  (it  being  their  con* 
slant  custom  so  to  do  of  all  travellers),  always  melted 
him  into  real  tears. 

Our  hero,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  observations 
he  had  made  in  England  and  Wales,  was  resolved  to 
see  other  countries  and  manners.  He  was  the  more 
inclined  to  this,  as  he  imagined  it  would  enable  him 
to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  community  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  by  rendering  himi  capable  of  executing 
some  of  his  stratagems  with  much  greater  success. 
communicated  his  design  to  Escot,  one  of  those  who 
commenced  a  gipsey  with  him  (for  neithe-r  of  the  four 
wholly  quitted  that  community),  Escot  very  readily 
agreed  to  accompany  him  in  his  travels,  and  there 
being  a  ship  ready  to  sail  for  Newfoundland,  lying  at 
Dartmouth,  where  they  then  were,  they  agreed  to 
embark  on  board  her,  being  called  the  Mainsail,  com» 
manded  by  Captain  Hordsworth. — Nothmg  remarkable 
happened  in  their  passage  which  relates  to  our  hero  ; 
we  shall  therefore  pass  by  it,  and  land  him  safe  in  New- 
foundland. 

Our  hero  did  not  spend  his  time  useless,  or  evenj 
without  entertainment,  in  this  uncomfortable  country. 
During  the  fishing  season,  he  therefore  visited  Torbay, 
Kittaway,  Carboneer,  Brigas  Bay,  Bay   of  Bulls,  '^'^ ' 
Petty  Harbour,  Cape  Broil,  Bonavist,  and  all  the 
other  settlements,  both  English  and  French,  accurate-. 
ly  making  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  names, 
circumstances,  and  characters,  of  all  ^he  inhabitants  o" 
any  note,  and  the  great  Bank  of'Newfoundiand,  whic' 
is  a  mountain  of  sand,  lying  under  the  sea  about  45' 
miles  in  length. 

The  fishing  season  being  over,  and  our  hero  havii 
made  all  the  observations  that  he  thought  might 
useful  to  him,  returned  again  in  the  Mainsail  to  Dart< 
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mouth,  from  whence  he  had  first  sailed,  bringing  with 
him  a  surprising  fierce  and  large  dog^  which  he  had  en* 
ticed  to  follow  him,  and  made  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  by 
m  art  peculiar  to  himself.  Our  hero  was  received  with 
great  joy  by  his  fellow  gipsies,  and  they  were  loud  in 
Ifiis  praises,  when  they  understood  he  had  undertaken 
i|:his  voyage  to  enable  him  to  deceive  their  enemies 
With  the  greatest  success.  He,  accordingly,  in  a  few 
;|lays,  went  in  the  character  of  a  ship- wrecked  seaman, 
jiomeward  bound  from  Newfoundland,  sometimes  be- 
onging  to  Pool,  sometimes  to  other  ports,  and  under 
uch  or  such  commanders,  according  as  the  newspapers 
jave  accounts  of  such  Very  melancholy  accidents. 

He  now  being  able  to  give  a  very  exact  account  of 
^Newfoundland,  the  settleinents,  harbours,  fishery,  and 
nhabitants  thereof,  he  applied,  with  great  confidence, 
jo  masters  of  vessels,  and  gentlemen  well  acquainted 
vith  those  parts ;  so  that  those,  whom  before  his  pru- 
I'ence  would  not  permit  him  to  apply  to,  now  became 
lis  greatest  benefactors ;  as  the  perfect  account  he  gave 
if  the  country,  engaged  them  to  give  credit  to  all  he 
sserted,  and  made  them  very  liberal. 
'i  It  was  in  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  that  he  became  en- 
moured  with  the  daughter  of  Mr  G — y,  an  eminent 
pothecary  and  surgeon  there.  This  young  lady  had 
harms  sufficient  to  captivate  the  heart  of  any  man 
usceptible  of  love,  and  they  made  so  deep  an  im- 
I'ression  upon  him,  that  they  wholly  effaced  every  ob- 
2ct  which  before  had  created  any  desire  in  him,  and 
ever  permitted  any  other  to  raise  them  afterwards ; 
i)r,  wonderful  to  tell !  we  have,  after  about  thirty 
«ars  enjoyment,  seen  him  lament  her  occasional  ab- 
snce  almost  with  tears,  and  talk  of  her  with  all  the 
mdnesis  of  one  who  has  been  in  love  with  her  but 
iree  days.  Our  hero  tried  all  love's  persuasions 
ith  his  fair  one  in  an  honourable  way  ,  and  as  his 
erson  was  very  engaging,  and  his  appearance  genteel^ 
e  did  not  find  her  greatly  averse,  to  his  proposals, 
s  he  was  aware,  that  his  being  the  community  of 
ipsies  might  prejudice  her  against  him  without  exa- 
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mination,  lie  passed  with  her  for  the  mate  of  a  colJieir^i 
vessel,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  Captain  L— -n,^ 
in  whose  vessel  they  set  sail,  and  the  very  winds  be 
ing  willing  to  favour  these  happy  lovers,  they  had  an 
exceeding  quick  paJjsage  to  Dartmouth,  where  they 
landed.  In  a  few  days  they  set  out  for  Bath,  where 
they  lawfully  solemnized  their  nuptials,  with  great 
gaiety  and  splendour,  and  nobody  at  that  time  could 
conjecture  who  they  were,  which  was  the  ocrasion  ofliigrc 
much  speculation,  and  false  surnnises. 

Our  lovers  began  at  length  to  be  weary  of  the  same  idergy 
repeated  sounds  of  pleasure  at  Bath,  they  therefore 
paid  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Bristol,  where  they  staid 
some  time,  and  caused  more  speculation  than  they  had 
done  at  Bath,  and  did  as  much  damage  to  that  city  5s 
the  famous  Lucullus  did  at  Rome  on  his  return  from 
his  victorious  expeditions  ;  for  we  have  some  reason 
to  think,  they  first  introduced  the  love  of  dress  and 
gaiety  amongst  those  plain  and  frugal  citizens.  After 
some  stay  there,  they  made  a  tour  through  Somerset- 
shire, and  Dorsetshire,  into  Hampshire,  where  they.j)tlur| 
paid  a  visit  to  an  uncle  of  our  hero's,  living  at  Por-lroduc 
Chester,  near  Gosport,  who  was  a  clergyman  of  dis-|M 
tinguished  merit  and  character;  here  they  were  re- 
ceived with  great  politeness  and  hospitality,  and  staidliiitlii 
a  considerable  time. 

His  uncle  made  hina  very  lucrative  offers  for  thellfyor, 
present,  and  future  promises  of  making  him  heir  toll  si); 
all  his  possessions;  yet,  remembering  his  engage  me  ntsJjliaH 
with  the  gipsies,  he  rejected  them  all ;  and  reflectingftft^ 
now,  that  he  had  long  lived  useless  to  that  community^j-atj^^ 
he  began  to  prepare  for  his  departure  from  his  uncle'sMoj^.r 
in  order  to  make  some  excursions  on  the  enemy ;  an<M)gfji,j; 
to  do  this  with  more  effect,  he  bethought  Himself  of  slidert 
new  stratagem.  He  therefore  equipt  himself  in  a  blacl^li^ff 
loose  gown,  put  on  a  band,  a  large  white  peruke,  andltji; 
broad-brimmed  hat ;  his  whole  deportment  was  agreeMie^f^j 
able  to  his  dress  ;  his  pace  was  solemn  and  slow;  hiAdcir 
countenance  thougfuful  and  grave,  his  eyes  turned  ong],^! 
the  ground,  but  now  and  then  raised  in  seeming  ejaJBgjQ^ 
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!ulation$  to  heaven;  ft  every  loak  and  action  he  be- 
rayed  his  want;  but  at  the  same  time  seemed  over- 
vhelmed  with  that  shame  modest  merit  feels  when  it 
obliged  to  solicit  the  cold  Jiand  of  charity ;  bis  be- 
laviour  excited  the  curiosity  of  matiy  gentlemen, 
clergymen,  &c,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of 
lis  misfortunes ;  but  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could 
ngage  him  to  relate  them,  it  being  with  much  seem- 
ng  reluctance  that  he  acquainted  them  with  his  ba- 
ring exercised  for  many  years  the  sacred  office  of  a 
jlergyman  at  Abberusturth,  in  Wales,  but  that  the  go- 
rernment  changing,  he  had  preferred  quitting  his  be- 
efice  (though  he  had  a  wife  and  several  children), 
jo  taking  an  oath  contrary  to  his  principles  and  con* 
jcicnce.   This  relation  he  accompanied  with  frequent 
Ighs,  deep  marks  of  admiration  of  the  ways  of  Provi- 
cnce,  and  warm  expressions  of  his  firm  thirst  and  re- 
ance  in  his  goodness  and  faithfulness,  with  high  en- 
omiums  on  the  inward  satisfaction  of  a  good  con- 
:ience.    When  he  discoursed  with  any  clergymen,  or 
^ther  persons  of  literature,  he  would  now  and  then  in« 
i'oduce  some  Latin  or  Greek  sentences  that  were  ap- 
Wcable  to  what  he  was  talking  of,  which  gave  his 

Iearers  an  high  opinion  of  his  learning  ;  all  this,  and 
is  thorough  knowledge  of  those  persons  whom  it  was 
roper  to  apply  to,  made  this  stratagem  succeed  even 
eyond  his  own  expectations.  * 
5   So  active  was  his  mind,  that  he  was  never  happier 

i  lan  when  engaged  in  some  adventure  or  other ;  there- 
l  re,  when  he  had  no  opportunity  of  putting  any  great 
,  ratagem  in  execution,  he  would  amuse  himself  with 

ii  ose  which  did  not  require  so  great  a  share  of  art  and 
i  genuity  ;  whenever  he  heard  of  any  melancholy  ac- 
!  dent  by  fire^  he  immediately  repaired  to  the  place 

here  it  happened,  and  there  remarking  very  accurate* 
the  spot,  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  it,  anJ  getting 
I  exact  information  of  the  trafies,  characters,  families, 
id  circumstances  of  the  sufferers,  he  immediately  as- 

!med  the  person  and  name  of  one  of  them,  and  burn- 
g  some  part  of  his  coat  or  hat,  as  an  occular  demon- 
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stratioii  of  bis  narrow  escape,  he  !r.?,ile  the  best  of  hi.? 
way  to  places  at  some  distance,  and 'there  passed  for 
one  who  had  been  burnt  out;  and  to  gain  the  greai 
credit,  shewed  a  paper  signed  with  the  nances  of  se .  ■  > 
ral  gentlemen  in  the  neigh boui hood  of  the  place  wher^ 
the  fire  happened,  recommending  hina  as  an  hoBe3t, 
unhappy  sufferer  j  by  which  he  obtained  considerable 
gains.    Coming  one  day  to  'Square  Portman's,  at  Brin-. 
son,  near  Blanford,  in  the  character  of  a  rat-catcher, 
he  boldly  marched  up  to  the  house  in  this  disguise, 
though  his  person  was  well  known  by  the  family  ;  anci 
meeting  in  the  court  with  Mr  Portman,  the  Rev.  Mi- 
Bryant,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  whom  he  well 
knew,  he  accosted  them  as  a  rat-catcher,  asking,  u 
their  honours  had  any  rats  to  kill  ?      Do  you  under-  . 
stand  your  business  well?"  replies  Mr  Portman.  **Yes,j 
and  please  your  honour,  I  have  been  employed  in  his 
Majesty *s  yards  and  ships."    "  Well,  go  in  and  get 
something  to  eat,  and  after  dinner  we  will  try  your 
abilities."    After  which  he  was  called  into  a  parlour, 
among  a  large  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
*'  Well,  honest  rat-catcher,"  says  Mr  Portman,  *•  can 
you  lay  any  scheme  to  kill  the  rats  without  hurting 
my  dogs?"     Yts,"  replied  Bamfylde,  "  I  shall  lay  it  ^ 
where  even  the  rats  cannot  climb  to, reach  it." — "  And'J. 
what  countryman  are  you?"  *' A  Devonshire  man, 
please  your  honour."    "  What's  your  name  ?" — Our 
hero  now  perceiving,  by  some  smiles  and  whisperings 
of  the  gentlemen,  that  he  was  known,  replied  very 
composedly,  "  B,a,m,f,y,l,d,e  M,o,o,r,e,  C,a,r,e,w*"| 
This  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  mirth  ;  and  Bamfyidcfi 
asking,  what  scabi3y  sheep  had  infected  the  whoH'^' 
Rock?  was  told,  Parson  Bryant  was  the  man  who  hai 
discovered  him,  none  of  the  other  gentlemen  knowin| 
him  unde;r  his  disguise;  upon  which,  turning  to  tb 
parson,  he  asked  him  if  he  had  forgot  good  Kin 
Charles's  rules?   Mr  Pleydell  of  St  Andrew's,  Mil 
bourne,  expressed  a  pleasure  at  seeing  the  famous 
Bamfylde  Moore  Carew,  saying,  he  had  never  seen 
him  before.    *' Yes,  but  you  have,"  replies  he^  **'and 


given  me  a  suit  of  clothes Mr  Pleydell  testified  some- 
,;sui-prise  at  this,  and  desired  to  know  when  it  was  ?  Mr 
Carew  asked  him,  if  be  did  ,nor  remember  a  poor 
wretch  meet  him  one  day  at  his  stabie-door,  with  an 
old  stocking^  round  his  head  instead  of  a  cap,  and  an 
old  woman's  ragged  mantle  on  his  shoulder,  no  shirt 
on  his  back,  nor  stockings  on  his  legs,  and  scarce  any 
shoes  on  his  feet;  and  that  Mr  Pleydell  asked  him  if 
he  was  mad  ;  he  replied,  no  ;  but  a  poor  unfortunate 
man,  cast  away  on  the  coast,  and  taken  up,  with  eight 
others,  by  a  Frenchman  ;  the  rest  of  the  crew,  sixteen 
in  number,  being  all  drowned  ;  and  that  Mr  Pleydell, 
having  asked  him  what  countryman  be  was,  gave  him 
a  guinea  and  a  suit  of  clothes.  Mr  Pleydell  said,  he 
well  remembered  such  a  poor  object,  **  Well,"  replied 
our  hero,  **  that  object  was  no  other  than  the  expert 
rat-catchernow  before  you;"  at  which  all  the  company 
laughed  very  heartily.'*  Well,'*  says  Mr  Pleydell, 
**  I  will  lay  a  guinea  I  shall  know  you  again  come  in 
what  shajic  you  will ;"  the  same  said  Mr  Seymour  of 
Hantford,  Some  of  the  corr^pany  asserting  to  the, con- 
trary of  this,  they  desired  our  hero  to  try  his  ingenui- 
ty upon  them,  and  then  discovering  himself,  to  con- 
vince them  ot  it. 

This  being  a  agreed  upon,  and  having  received  a 
li?.rid:;ome  contribution  of  the  company,  he  took  his 
leavt  ;  but  Parson  Bryant  followed  him  out,  "and  ac- 
quainted him  that  the  same  company,  and  many  more, 
vvould  be  at  Mr  Pleydell's  on  such  a  day,  and  advised 
him  to  make  use  of  that  opportunity  to  deceive  them 
altogether  ;  which  our  hero  resolved  to  do.  He  there- 
fore revolved  in  his  mind  what  stratagem  was  likely 
to  succeed ;  at  length  he  fixed  upon  one,  which  he 
thou^^ht  could  not  f;^il  answering  his  purpose. 

Whtni  the  day  was  come,  the  barber  was  called  in  to 
m-ik".  his  face  as  smooth  as  his  art  could  do,  and  a  wo* 
nidn's  gown,  and  other  female  accoutrements,  of  the 
Ifiroest  size,  were  provided  for  him  ;  yet  our  hero 
thought  of  sornethmg  else  to  render  his  disguii^e  more 
impenetrable;  he  therefore  borrowed  a  little  hump* 
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backed  child  of  a  tinker,  and  two  more  of  some  olhers 
of  his  community.  Thus  accoutred,  and  thus  hung 
With  helpless  infants,  he  marched  forwards  for  Mr 
Pleydeirs.  He  went  into  the  court-yard,  understand- 
ing the  gentlemen  were  not  in  the  house  ;  he  had  not 
been  long  there,  before  the  gentlemen  all  came  in  to- 
gether, who  accosted  'h\m  with.  Where  did  you  come 
from,  old  woman  ?  "  From  Kirton,  please  your  honours, 
where  the  poor  unhappy  mother  of  these  poor  helpless 
babes  was  burnt  to  death  with  the  fiamci,  and  all  they 
had  consumed."  "  Damn  you,"  said  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen (well  known  by  the  name  of  Worthy  Sir,  and 
particularly  with  Mr  Carew.J  **  there  has  been  more 
money  collected  for  KirtOn  than  ever  Kirton  was  jcalld 
worth  ;  however,  he  gave  his  good  old  grandmother 
a  shilling  ;  the  other  gentlemen  likewise  relieved  her. 
But  the  gentlemen  were  not  got  into  the  house,  before 
there  ears  were  saluted  with  a  tantivee,  tantivee,  and 
a  halloo  to  the  dogs— upon  which  they  turned  about, 
supposing  it  to  be  some  brother  sportsman,  but  seeing 
nobody,  Worthy  Sir  swore  the  old  woman  they  had 
relieved  was  Carew ;  a  servant  therefore  was  dispatch- 
ed  to  bring  the  old  woman  back,  and  she  was  brought  inlic  e 
into  the  parlour  among  the  gentlesQcn,  where  being 
examined,  she  confessed  what  she  was ;  which  made 
the  gentlemen  very  merry,  and  they  we*e  now  em-  | 
ployed  in  unskewering  the  children  from  his  back,  and  ;i 
observing  the  features  and  dress  of  this  grandmother,  | 
which  afforded  them  sufficient  entertainment ;  they  1 
afterwardi  rew^arded  him  for  the  mirth  he  had  procur- 
ed them. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that 
these  successful  stratagems  gained  him  high  applause 
and  honour  in  the  community  of  gipsies ;  he  soon  be- 
came the  favourite  of  the  king,  (who  was  now  veryihe 
old  and  decrepit,)  and  had  always  some  honourable  I  nfo  n 
mark  of  distinction  assigned  him  at  their  public  assem* 
blies.  These  honours  and  applauses  were  so  many 
fresh  spurs  to  his  ingenuity  and  industry.  Our  'hcroj 
therefore,  was  continually  planning  new  stratagems. 
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jJind  soon  executed  a  very  bold  one  upon  his  Grace  the 
^  |lf^uke  of  Boiton  ;  being  introduced  into  the  hail,  where 
^  duke  was  to  pass  through  —he  had  not  been  long 
cic,  before  the  duke  came  in  ;  upon  which  be  very 
graciously  offered  a  paper  to  his  h,md  for  acceptanccj 
yvhich  was  a  petition,  setting  forth,  That  the  unfortu- 
late  petitioner,  Bamfylde  Moore  Carcw,  was  supcr- 
:argo  of  a  vessel  that  was  cast  away  coming  frora  Swe- 
ien,  in  which  were  his  whole  effects,  none  of  which 
had  been  able  to  save.  The  duke  seeing  the  name 
rf  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew,  and  knowing  tnose  names 
o  belong  to  families  of  the  greatest  worth  and  note  in 
he  West  of  England,  treated  him  with  respect,  and 
ailed  a  servant  to  conduct  him  into  a  room,  where 
he  duke's  barber  waited  on  him  to  shave  him  ;  and 
aresently  after  came  in  a  footman,  who  brought  in  a 
;ood  suit  of  trimmed  cloaihs,  a  fine  Holland  shirt,  and 
ill  other  parts  of  dress  suitable  to  these.  --On  his  de» 
j|rture,  the  duke  made  him  a  present  of  fifty  pounds. 

As  our  hero  s  thoughts  were  bent  upon  making  still 
greater  advantage  of  this  stratagem,  he  did  not  stay 
ong  with  his  brethren,  but  went  to  a  respectable  inn, 
vheie  he  lodged,  and  set  out  the  next  morning  for 
valisbury  ;  here  he  presented  his  petition  to  the  mayor, 
nshop,  and  other  gentlemen  ot  great  note  and  fortune, 
nd  acquaimed  them  with  the  favours  he^had  received 
rom  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Boiton  ;  the  gentiemen, 
laving  occular  demonstration  of  the  duke's  liberality, 
reated  him  with  great  complaisance  and  respect,  and 
elieved  him  very  generously,  not  presuming  to  offer 
ny  small  alms  to  one  whom  the  Duke  of  Bolton  had 
hought  so^  worthy  of  notice.  In  j^he  same  manner, 
nd  with  the  same  success,  he  visited  Lord  Arundel, 
ir  Edward  Bouvcne,  and  many  other  gtntltmen  in 
he  counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Somerset-;  coming 
ito  Devonshire,  his  native  country^  he  visited  all  hks 
lends  and  most  intimate  acquamrance,  and  was  re- 
eved by  them,  not  one  of  them  discovering  ihls  un- 
)rtunate  supercargo  to  be  Bamfylde.  Being  one 
;n;j,liorning  near  the  seat  of  his  great  friend,  Sir  William 
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Courtney,  he  was  resolved  to  pay  him  three  visits  that  | 
day ;  he  goes,  therefore,  to  a  house  frequented  by  his 
order,  and  there  pulls  off  his  fine  clothes,  and  put  on  a 
parcel  of  rags ;  in  this  dress  he  moves  towards  Sir 
William's,  where,  ^ith  a  piteous  moan,  a  dismal  coun- 
tenance, and  deplorable  tale,  he  got  half-a-crown  of 
that  gentleman,  as  a  man  that  had  met  with  misfortunes  } 
at  sea ;  at  noon  he  puts  on  a  leather  apron,  a  coat  I 
which  seemed  scorched  by  the  fire,  and  with  a  dejected  f 
countenance,  applied  again,  and  was  then  relieved  as 
an  unfortunate  shoemaker,  who  had  been  burnt  out  of 
his  house,  and  lost  all  he  had  ;  in  the  afternoon  he 
goes  again  in  his  trimmed  cloths,  and  desiring  admit- 
tance to  Sir  William,  with  a  modest  grace,  and  sub- 
missive eloquence,  he  repeats  his  misfortune  as  a  su- 
percargo of  a  vessel  which  had  been  cast  away,  and  his 
whole  effects  lost,  at  the  same  time  mentioning  the 
kindness  he  had  received  from  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bolton.    Sir  William,  seeing  his  genteel  appearance 
and  behaviour,  treated  him  with  that  respect  which 
the  truly  great  will  always  pay  to  those  who  suppli- 
cate their  assistance,  and  generously  relieved  him,  pre- 
senting him  with  a  guinea  at  his  departure.  There 
happened  to  be  at  that  time  a  great  number  of  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen  and  clergy  at  dinner  with  Sir  |  k 
William,  not  one  of  whom  discovered  who  this  su- 
percargo was,  except  the  Rev.  Mr  Richards,  who  did 
not  make  it  known  till  he  was  gone  ;  upon  which  Sir 
William  dispatched  a  servant  after  him,  to  desire  him  iW 
to  come  back.    When  he  entered  the  room  again.  Sir  jsiiatii 
William  and  the  rest  of  the  company  were  very  merry  from 
with  him,  and  he  was  desired  to  sit  down  and  give 
them  an  account  by  what  stratagem  he  had  got  all  his 
finery,  and  what  success  he  had  with  it,  which  he  did 
after  which,  he  asked  -  Sir  William  if  he  had  not  be 
stowed  half-a-crown  that  morning  on  aTjeggar,  and 
about  noon,  relieved  a  poor  unfortunate  shoemaker  ? 

I  remember,"  replied  Sir  William,  "that  I  bestowed j  thjs 
such  alms  on' a  poor  ragged  wretch        Well,"  says  j  i\ 
Mr  Carew,     that  poor  ragged  ^wretch  was  no  other 
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j   than  the  supercargo  now  before  you."    Sir  William 
scarcely  crediting  this,  Mr  Carew  withdrew,  and  put* 
ting  on  the  same  rags,  came  again  with  the  same  de- 
I  plorable  tale  as  he  had  done  in  the  morning,  which 
I  fully  convinced  Sir  William  that  he  was  the  same  man, 

and  occasioned  no  little  diversion  to  the  company. 
I     Itiwas  about  this  time  the  good  old  king  of  the  gip- 

isies,  named  Clause  Patch,  well  known  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  most  parts  of  England,  finished  a  life  of 
true  glory,  being  spent  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his 
people.  A  little  before  his  death,  finding  nature  de^ 
crease  every  day,  and  his  final  dissolution  approach, 
I  he  called  together  all  his  children,  to  the  number  of 
'  j  eighteen,  and  summoned  as  many  of  his  subjects  as 
•  were  within  any  convenient  distance,  being  willing  that 
!  the  last  spark  of  his  life  should  go  out  in  the  service  of 
!  jhis  people.  This  summons  was  obeyed  with  heavy 
i  Ibearts  by  his  loving  subjects,  and,  at  the  day  and  place 
I  appointed,  a  great  number  assembled  together. 
\  The  venerable  old  king  was  brought  m  a  high  chair, 
.  [and  placed  in  the  midst  of  them,  his  children  standing 
.  [next  to  him,  awd  his  subjects  behind  them.— For  some 
e  [time  the  king  of  the  mendicants  sat  contemplating  the 
c  tender  emotions  of  his  subjects,  than  bending  forward, 
ir  pe  thus  addressed  them  : — "  Children  and  friends,  or 
1-  rather,  may  I  call  you  all  my  children,  as  I  regard  you 
id  all  with  a  paternal  love,  I  have  taken  you  from  your 
ir  daily  employments,  that  you  may  eat  and  drink  with 
IB  nne  before  I  die  ;  but  before  you  depart,  the  books 
iii  ihall  be  examined,  and  every  one  of  you  shall  receive 
ry  -rom  my  private  purse  the  same  sum  that  you  made, 
vt  >y  your  business  this  day  of  the  last  week  ;  let  not 
I  his  act  of  generosity  displease  my  heirs — it  is  the  last 
i;  vaste  I  shall  make  of  their  stores  ;  the  rest  I  die  pos* 
5(.  essed  of  is  theirs  of  right ;  but  my  council,  though  di- 
d  ected  to  them  only,  shall  be  for  the  general  good  of 
\  11.  The  good  success,  my  dear  children,  with  which 
;d  t  has  pleased  heaven  to  bless  my  industry  in  this  our 
jn  ailing,  has  given  me  the  power  of  bestowing  one  hun» 
j£  red  pounds  on  each  bf  you^a  smali  fortunei  but  im« 
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pi  oyeable  ;  and  of  most  use,  as  it  is  a  proof  that  everv 
one  of  you  may  gain  as  much  as  the  whole,  if  your 
idleness  or  vice  prevent  not ;  matk  by  what  means  I 
Our  community,  like  people  of  all  professions,  live 
upon  the  necessities,  the  passions,  or  the  weakness  ot 
our  feiicw.ci"«atures.  The  two  great  passions  of  the 
human  breast  are  vanity  and  piety  ;  both  these  have 
great  power  in  mens  actions  ;  but  the  first  is  greater  far, 
and  he  who  can  attract  these  the  most  successfuily 
v»'ill  gam  the  largest  fortune.  A  real  scene  of  afflictica 
moves  few  hearts  to  pity;  dissembled  wretchedness 
is  what  hnds  its  way  to  the  human  mind,  and  I  am 
past  dissembling.  Take,  therefore,  among  you,  the 
maxims  1  have  laid  down  for  my  own  guide,  and  use 
rhem  with  as  much  success  as  I  have  done, 

**  Trouble  not  yourselves  about  the  nobility— afflu- 
ence has  made  them  vain  and  insensible  j  they  cannot 
pity  what  they  can  never  feel. 

*'  Some  people  &how  you  in  their  looks  the  whole 
thoughts  of  their  heart,  and  give  you  a  fine  notice  how 
10  act  with  them  ;  if  you  meet  a  sorrowful  counte- 
nance with  a  red  coat,  be  sure  the  wearer  is  a  disb^and- 
cd  officei"  ;  let  a  female  always  attack  him,  and  tell 
h\m  she  is  the  widow  of  a  poor  marine,  who  had  served 
twelve  years,  and  then  broke  his  heart  because  he  was 
turned  out  without  a  penny  ;  if  you  see  a  plain  man 
hang  down  his  head  as  he  comes  out  of  a  nobleman's 
gate,  tell  him — Good  worthy  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  I  am  a  poor  ruined  tradesman,  that  was  once  in 
good  business,  but  the  people  would  not  pay  mc— 
And  if  you  see  a  pretty  woman  with  a  dejected  look, 
send  your  first  sister  that  is  at  hand  to  complain  of  a 
bad  husband,  that  gets  drunk,  and  beats  her,  that  runs' 
to  whores,  and  has  spent  all  her  substance.  There  are 
but  two  things  that  can  make  a  handsome  woman  me- 
Jancholy-f~the  having  a  bad  husband,  or  the  having  no  ^■ 
husband  at  all ;  if  the  first  of  these  is  the  case,  oue  of 
th.6  former  crimes  will  touch  her.  to  the  quick,  and 
loosen  the  strings  of  her ,  purse,  if  the  other,  let  a  se-  4 
CQud  distr<^ssed  object  tell  her,  that  she  was  to  hare  i;'^ 
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been  married  well,  but  that  her  lover  died  a  week  be* 
jlfbrc ;  one  way  or  other  the  tender  heart  of  the  female 
will  be  melted,  and  the  reward  will  be  handsome.  If 
you  meet  a  homely  but  dressed  up  lady,  pray  for  her 
bvely  face,  and  beg  a  penny ;  and  if  you  see  a  mark  of 
delicacy,  by  the  drawing  up  of  the  nose,  send  some- 
body  to  shew  her  a  sore  head,  a  scald  head,  or  a  rup- 
ture* If  you  happen  to  fail  in  with  a  tender  husband 
leading  his  big  wife  to  church,  send  some  companion 
that  has  but  one  arm,  or  two  thumbs,  or  tell  her  some 
jmonstrous  child  you  have  brought  forth,  and  the  good 
jman  will  pay  you  to  begone  ;  if  he  gives  but  slightly, 
t  is  but  following,  getting  before  the  lady,  and  talking 
buder,  and  you  may  depend  upon  searching  his  pockets 
Q  better  purpose  a  second  time.  Many  more  things 
[here  are  I  have  to  speak  of,  but  my  feeble  tongue  will 
hot  allow  me  to  speak  them  ;  profit  by  these,  they  will 
pe  found  sufficient,  and  if  they  prove  to  you,  my  chij- 
jlren,  what  they  have  been  these  eighteen  years  to  me, 
I  shall  not  repine  at  my  dissolution."  Here  he  paused 
or  some  time,  being  almost  spent ;  then,  recovering  his 
tpirits,  he  thus  began  again ;  As  I  find  the  lamp  of 
|ife  is  not  quite  extinguished,  I  shall  employ  the  little 
ihat  remains  in  saying  a  few  words  of  my  public  con- 
luct  as  your  king ;  I  call  heaven  to  witness,  that  I 
lave  loved  you  all  with  a  paternal  love ;  these  now 
jeeb'e  limbs  and  broken  spirits  have  been  worn  out  in 
providing  for  your  welfare  I  and  often  have  these  now 
jim  eyes  watched,  while  yours  have  slept,  with  a  fa- 
jher*&  care  for  your  safety.  I  call  you  all  to  witness, 
bat  I  have  kept  an  impartial  register  of  your  actions, 
nd  no  merit  has  passed  unnoticed  ;  I  have,  with  a 
aost  exact  hand,  divided  to  every  one  his  share  of  our 
ommon  stock,  and  have  had  no  worthless  favourite, 
►r  useless  officer,  to  eat  tae  honey  of  your  labour. — 

End  for  all  these  I  have  had  my  reward,  in  seeing  the 
ippiness,  and  having  the  love,  of  all  my  subjects,  I 
lepart,  therefore,  in  perfect  peace,  to  rest  with  my  fa- 
hers ;  it  remains,  that  I  give  you  my  last  advice,  which 
k  that  in  choosing  my  successor,  you  pay  no  partial 


regard  to  my  family,  but  iet  him  only  wlio  is  most 
worthy  rule  over  you.'*  He  said  no  more,  but  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair,  he  expired  wilhout  a  sigh. 

When  the  day  of  election  came,  our  hero  was  one  of 
the  candidates,  and.  exhibited  to  the  electors  so  long  a 
list  of  bold  and  ingenious  stratagems  which  he  had  exe- 
cuted, and  made  so  graceful  and  majestic  an  appearance 
in  his  person,  that  he  was  chosen  by  a  considerable 
majority  (though  there  were  ten  candidates  for  the 
same  honour),  upon  which  he  was  duly  elected,  and 
hailed  by  the  whole  assembly.  King  of  the  Mendicants; 
the  public  register  of  their  actions  being  brought  to 
him,  and  committed  to  his  care,  and  homage  done  him 
•by  the  assembly,  the  whole  concluded  with  great 
feasting  and  rejoicing. 

Though  Mr  Carew  was  now  privileged  by  the  dig- 
nity of  his  office  from  going  out  on  a  crui^^e,  and  was 
provided  with  every  thing  necessary,  by  the  joint  con- 
tributions of  the  community,  yet  he  did  not  give  him- 
self up  to  the  slow  poison  of  the  mind,  indolence.  Our 
he:  o,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  particular  privi- 
ki-es  of  his  ofiice,  was  as  active  in  his  stratagems  as 
ever,  and  ready  to  encounter  every  difficulty  which 
s.emed  to  promise  success^  of  which  the  following  is 
an  instance  : 

Being  in  the  parish  of  Fleet,  near  Portland-race,  in 
Dorsetshire,  he  heard,  in  the  evening,  of  ia  ship  in  emi- 
nent danger  of  being  castaway,  she  having  been  driven 
on  some  shoals.  Early  in  the  morning,  before  it  was 
light,  he  pulls  off  his  clothes,  which  he  flung  into  a  pit,; 
and  then,  unseen  by  any  one,  swims  tp  the  ship,  which, 
now  parted  asunder;  he  found  only  one  of  the  crew| 
alive,  who  was  hanging  by  his  hands  at  the  side  of  thel 
vessel,  the  rest  being  drowned  m  attempting  to  swini| 
on  shore.  Never  was  there  more  piteous  objec"  thapy 
this  poor  W'retch,  hanging  between  life  and  death;  MiS 
Carew  irrmediately  offered  him  his  assistance  to  ge^ 
him  to  shore,  at  the  same  time  inquiring  the  name  of| 
the  vessel  and  her  master,  what  cargo  was  on  board, 
whence  she  came,  and  whither  bound  ?  The  peer 
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wretch  replied—She  belonged  to  Bristol,  Captain  Grif- 
fin, master,  came  froni  Hamburgh,  was  bound  to  Bris- 
tol with  Hamburgh  goods,  and  had  seven  men  and  a 
boy  on  board ;  at  the  same  time  our  hero  was  pressing 
him  to  let  go  his  hold,  and  commit  himself  to  his  care, 
and  he  would  endeavour  to  swim  with  him  to  shore  ; 
but  this  poor  wretch  hesitated  so  long  before  he  would 
quit  his  hold  of  the  vessel,  that  a  sea  broke  upon  the 
v^reck,  and  overwhelmed  him  in  the  great  deep.  Mr 
Carew  was  in  no  little  dangler,  but  being  an  excellent 
swimmer,  he,  with  great  difficulty  got  on  shore,  though 
not  without  hurt,  the  sea  throwing  him  with  great  vio- 
lence on  the  beech,  whereby  one  of  his  arms  was 
wounded.  By  this  time  a  great  number  of  spectators 
\vere  gathered  on  the  strand,  who  rejoiced  to  see  Mr 
Carew  come  on  shore  alive,  supposing  him  to  be  one 
of  the  poor  wretches  belonging  to  the  ship  ;  naked, 
spent  with  fatigue,  and  wounded,  he  raised  sensations 
of  pity  in  all  the  spectators. 

Among  the  spectators  of  Carew,  was  the  house- 
keeper  of  Madam  Mohun,  who  gave  him  a  handker- 
chief to  bind  up  his  wound,  bade  him  follow  her,  and 
led  him  to  her  mistress's  house,  where  she  seated  him 
before  a  good  fire,  and  gave  him  two  large  glasses  of 
brandy,  with  loaf  sugar  in  it,  bringing  him  a  shirt  and 
other  apparel,  went  up  stairs,  an4  acquainted  her  lady, 
in  the  most  moving  manner,  with  the  whole  affair. 
Her  mistress  was  so  affected  with  the  relation,  that  she 
immediately  ordered  a  bed  to  be  warmed  for  him,  and 
to  take  the  greatest  care  of  him;  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  Mr  Carew  lay  very  quiet  for  three  or 
four  hours  ;  then  awaking,  he  seemed  to  be  very  i^fiuch 
disturbed  in  mind  ;  his  talk  was  incoherent;  his  groans 
moving,  and  he  tossed  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the 
other,  but  seemed  to  find  no  ease  ;  the  good  people  of 
the  house,  seeing  him  so  uneasy  in  bed,  brought  him  a 
good  suit  of  clothes,  and  he  got  up;  being  told  that 
thi;  bodies  of  some  of  bis  shipmates  were  flung  on  shore, 
he  seemly  greatly  affected.  Having  received  from 
Justice  Farev/ell  a  guinea,  and  a  passport  for  Bristol^, 
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with  considerable  contributions  frorh  a  number  of  peo- 
ple who  flocked  to  see  him,  to  the  aniount  of  nine  or 
ten  pounds,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  make  the  best  of 
bis  way  to  Bristol,  and  the  good  Jitstice  Farewell  lent 
him  his  own  horse  to  ride  as  far  as  Dorchester,  and 
the  parson  of  the  parish  sent  his  man  to  shew  him  the 
way. 

The  great  activity  and  ingenuity  of  their^new  king 
was  highly  agreeable  to  the  community  of  the  mendi- 
cantSj  and  his  applauses  resounded  at  all  their  meet- 
ings ;  but  as  fortune  delights  to  change  the  scene,  and 
to  depress  those  she  hath  most  favoured,  we  come 
now  to  relate,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  misfor^ 
tunes  of  our  hero. 

Going  one  day  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr  Incledon  of 
Barnstaple,  Devon;  knocking  at  the  door  softly,  it  was 
opened  by  the  clerk,  who  accosted  him  with  common 
salutations  of — How  do  you  do,  Mr  Carew  ?  where 
have  you  been  ?  He  readily  replied,  that  he  had  been 
making  a  visit  to  'Squire  Bassett*s,  and  in  his  return 
had  called  to  pay  hjs  respects  to  Mr  Incledon ;  the 
clerk  very  civilly  a^ked  him  to  walk  in  ;  but  no  sooner 
was  he  entered,  than  the  door  was  shut  upon  him  by 
Mr  Justice  Lethbridge,  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  whole 
community  of  mendicants,  who  had  concealed  himstif 
behind  it,  and  Mr  Carew  was  made  prisoner. 

He  had,  some  time  before  this,  in  the  shape  of  a 
poor  lame  cripple,  frightened  either  the  justice  or  hi* 
horse,  on  Pilton  Bridge.  The  justice  vowed  revenge, 
and  now  exulted  greatly  at  having  got  him  in  his 
power.  Fame  had  no  sooner  sounded  her  hundred 
tongues  that  our  hero  was  in  captivity,  but  the  justice's 
house  was  crowded  with  intercessors  for  him;  how- 
ever. Justice  Lethbridge  was  deaf  to  all.  At  length 
a  warrant  was  made  out  for  conveying  him  to  Exeter, 
/  and  lodging  him  in  one  of  the  securest  places  in  the 
city,  Mr  Carew,  notwithstanding  his  situation,  was 
not  cast  down,  but  bravely  opposed  his  ill  fortune  with 
his  courage,  and  passed  the  night  cheerfully  with  the 
captains  .who  were  his  guard*    The  next  day  he  was 
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conducted  to  Exeter,  without  any  thing  remarkable 
happening  on  the  road  ;  here  he  was  securely  lodged^ 
Ifor  more  than  two  months,  and  brought  up  to  the  quar- 
ter-sessions held  at  the  castle,  when  Justice  Bevis  was 
chairman.  Being  asked  by  the  chairman,  what  parts 
of  the  world  he  had  been  in  ?  he  answered,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Muscovy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  New- 
foundland, Ireland,  Wales,  and  some  part  of  Scotland  ; 
:he  chairman  then  told  him,  that  he  must  proceed  to 
la  hotter  country.  He  inquired  into  what  climate,  and 
Deing  told  Meryland,  he,  with  great  composure,  made 
i  critical  observation  on  the  pronunciation  of  that 
ivord,  implying,  that  he  apprehended  it  ought  to  be 
Pronounced  Maryland^  and  added,  that  it  would  save 
bim  five  pounds  for  his  passage,  as  he  was  desirous  of 
teeing  that  country. 

\  Soon  after  he  was  conducted  on  board  the  Juliana, 
Captain  Froade  commander.  The  first  place  they 
ouched  at  was  Hampton,  between  Cape  Charles  and 
Cape  Henry,  where  the  captain  went  cn  shore  to  get 
|i  pilot  ;  and  after  about  two  days  stay  there,  the  pilot 
wrought  the  vessel  down  Miles'  River,  and  cast  an- 
phor  in  Talbot  county,  when  the  captain  ordered  a  gun 
I'o  be  fired,  as  a  signal  for  the  planters  to  come  down. 
Fie  soon  afier  sent  on  board  a  hogshead  of  rum,  and 
jrdered  all  the  men-prisoners  to  be  close  shaved  against 
I  he  next  morning.  The  captain  then  ordered  public 
jiotice  to  be  given  of  a  day  of  sale,  and  the  prisoners 
vere  all  ordered  upon  deck,  v^here  a  large  bowl  of 
!)unch  was  made,  and  the  planters  flocked  on  board  to 
;)urchase — no  one  seemed  inclined  to  purchase  Carew, 
i$  he  was  no  mechanic.  The  punch  went  merrily 
ound.  In  the  midst  of  their  mirth,  Mr  Carew  thought 
t  no  breach  of  good  manners  to  take  an  opportunity 
»f  slipping  away,  without  taking  leave  of  them* 

Mr  Carew,  finding  he  had  eluded  their  search,  con- 
gratulated himself  on  his  happy  escape  and  deliverance; 
ut  as  he  was  travelling  through  the  country,  he  was 
aken  by  four  timber-men,  who  carried  him  before  a 
astice^  that  committed  him  to  New  Town  goaU 
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Captain  Frcade,  hearing  of  his  being  there,  came  and 
"demanded  him  as  a  runaway.  He  sen:  round  his  long- 
boat, paid  all  costs,  and  brought  him  once  more  on 
board  his  ship.  The  captain  received  him  with  a  great 
deal  of  malicious  satisfaction  in  his  countenance,  and, 
in  a  tyrannic  tone,  bade  him  strip,  calling  to  the  boat 
swain  to  bring  up  the  cat  o'  nine  tails,  and  tie  him  to  W 
the  main  gears  ;  after  undergoing  this  cruel  punish- 
ment, he  took  him  on  share  to  a  blacksmith,  and  had 
a  heavy  iron  collar  placed  round  his  neck,  which  in^ 
Maryland  they  call  a  pot-hook,  and  is  generally  put  on 
the  necks  of  runaway  slaves. 

One  night,  when  ail  were  asleep,  Carew  let  himself  J 
down  into  a  boat  that  was  slong-side,  and  made  his-'''^^' 
escape  into  the  woods;  he  travelled  till  he  came  to  th^^^^^' 
Friendly  Indivins,  who  treated  him  kindly,  and  sawed 
off  his  iron  collar.    He  one  night  seized  one  of  thei 
canoes,  and  pushing  from  the  shore,  landed  near  New- 
castle, in  Pennsylvania.    Mr  Carew  being  now  got 
among  his  own  countrymen  again,  soon  transformed 
himself  into  a  quaker,  pulling  off  the  button  from  hi* 
hat,  and  flapping  it  on  each  side,  he  put  on  as  de- 
mure and  precise  a  look  as  if  his  whole  family  ha^ 
been  quakers. 

The  first  house  he  went  to  was  a  barber's,  of  whoscj 
assistance  he  had  great  fieed.  not  having  shaved  hi!| 
beard  since  he  left  the  ship.    He  told  a  moving  story 
saying,  his  name  was  John  Ellworthy  of  "Bristol,  tha 
he  had  been  artfully  kidnapped  by  one  Samuel  Bui  " 
of  the  s^^me  place,  and  gone  through  gieat  hardship' ' 
in  making  his  escape.    The  barber,  moved  by  his  tale 
willingly  lent  him  his  assistance  in  takirg  off  his  be^rd'  is ; 
fluring  the  operation,  they  had  a  deal  of  discourse!  »il  s 
the  barber  telling  him  his  father  carae  from  Exeter,  an-  Kliad 
presented  him  with  a  half-crown  bill,  and  recommend  ^and 

him  to  one  Mr  Wiggil,  a  quaker,  of  the  same  place  "^sr  e 
to  whom  the  told  the  same  moving  story,  and  obtaineJ  '^r 
a  ten  shilliriv^  bill  from  that  same  gentleman,  and  a  re 
commendation  to  the  rest  of  the  quakers  in  the  place 
orn  whom  he  received  a  great  deal  of  money. 
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7.    Mr  Wiggil  recommended'him  to  Captain  Read,  who* 
\  vas  ready  to  saiU  and  Carew  having  a  curiosity  to  see 
■il  noreof  the  country,  thought  proper  to  leave  Fennsyl^ 
fanik  without  taking  leave  of  his  good  friends.  From 
lence  he  entered  Buckingham  county,  where  he  in<* 
to  |uired  for  George  Boon,  who  formerly  lived  at  Brad- 
h.  lich,  in  Devon.    Here  he  went  by  his  own  name,  tel- 
ai  mg  him  he  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  into 
in  he  Havannah,  where  he  had  lain  many  months, 
ojj  At  New  London,  he  inquired  it  there  were  none  of 
|he  name  of  Davey  in  that  city?  and  being  asked  why? 
sfifie  replied,  they  were  near  heirs  to  a  fine  estate  near 
I,;,  vrediton,  in  Devon,  formerly  belonging  to  Sir  John 
t|j5j!)avey.    He  was  then  shewn  to  two  ancient  sisttrs  ot 
rjij  |ir  John  Davey 's,  whose  sons  were  timber-men.  They 
^{•i  isked  a  great  many  questions  about  the  family  ;  he 
3ld  them  Sir  J.  Davey  was  dead,  and  his  eldest  son  also, 
:rit  fho  had  left  two  sons  ;  that  the  younger  brothe-r, 
;^'.,}  lumphrey  Davey,  was  then  living  at  Greedy  House, 
',5  nd  the  little  boys,  somewhere  about  Exeter.  They 
(jj.  len  gave  him  two  letters  to  deliver  to  Mr  Humphrey 
j-jjlpavey ;  after  which,  each  ^ave  him  a  gninea.  with  re- 
ommendations  to  Justice  Miller,  and  Captain  Rogers, 
V35{ 'ho  was  bound  for  Englaad,  with  whom  he  embarked. 
J  v,,  ■  Being  safely  arrived,  he  travelled  to  Bristol,  md 
len  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  Mendicant's 
[all,  on  MiU'hiil.    Just  as  he  came  there,  the  landlady 
pd  an  old  croney,  a  tinker's  wife,  ivere  stan(^ing  at 
jie  door.    As  soon  as  the  landlady  espied  him,  she 
apped  her  hands,  and  swore  it  was  either  Carew  or 
j.s  ghost.    Oivv  hero's  first  inquiry  was»  when  they 
'1^  id  seen  his  de-ar  wife  ?  The  landlady  told  him,  that 
j.i|ie  had  not  seen  her  lately,  but  had  heard  that  both 
V.n^fe,  and  his  daughter  were  well;  but  that  his  wife 
jiver  expected  to  see  him  more.    Mr  Carew  called 
|r  a  room,  ordered  a  dinner,  and  passed  the  afternoon 
;ry  merrily. 

He  afterwards  visited  Exeter,  and  going  into  Saint 
ieter*s  church-yard,  sees  Sir  Harry  Northcote,  Dr 
rudrews,  and  two  other  gentlemen.    He  accosted 
C  2 
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them  with,  "  God  bless  you.  Sir  Harry,  Dr  Andrews, 
and  the  rest  of  the  company."   Sir  Harry,  staring  very 
wistfully  at  him,  cried,  "  Are  you  flesh  and  blood  ? — 
•why,  you  never  have  been  in  America  1**  Dr  Andrews 
then  asked  if  it  was  Carew  ?  The  report  being  spread  : 
that  he  was  in  Exeter,  drew  a  number  of  spectators  to  ji 
see  him,  and,  among  the  rest,  Merchant  Davey  him- 
self, who  asked  him,  in  a  great  hurry,  if  the  ship  was  | 
cast  away  ?     No,  no,  (says  he,)  I  have  been  in  Ame-  i 
rica — have  had  the  honour  to  see  your  factor,  Mr  I 
Mean,  and  saw  Griffiths  sold  for  a  thousand  weight  of  i 
tobacco ;  but  did  not  I  tell  you  I  should  be  back  be- 
fore  Captain  Froade  ?"   He  then  gave  an  account  of  i 
several  particulars,  which  convinced  the  gentlemen  he  i 
had  really  been  in  America.   Mr  Davey  asked  him,  | 
if  he  had  been  sold  before  he  ran  away  ?  and  on  his  reply-  t 
ing  that  he  had  not,  the  merchant  told  him  jeeringly,  f 
that  he  was  his  servant  still-^that  he  should  charee  j 
him  five  pounds  for  his  passage,  and  five  pounds  for  i 
coasts  and  charges,  besides  Captain  Froade's  bill.    He  t 
next  inquired,  where  Jie  had  left  Captain  Froade  ?  Ca.  t 
jew  told  him,  in  Miles'  River.   The  gentlemen  then  f 
gave  him  money,  as  did  likewise  Mr  Davey.  | 

Two  months  tifter  this  Captain  Froade  came  home,  if 
laden  with  tobacco.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  an  anchor,  j 
several  gentlemen  of  Exeter  going  on  board,  inquired  i 

where  he  left  Mr  Carew  ?    D  n  him,  (replied  the  { 

captain,)  -you'll  never  see  him  again— he  ran  away,  i 
was  taken,  put  into  New-Town  gaol,  brought  back, 
and  whipped  ;  had  a  pot-hook  put  upon  him,  ran  awaysj  ^c/ia 
with  it  upon  his  neck,  and  was  never  heard  of  since  m 
so  that,  without  doubt,  he  must  either  be  killed  by 
some  wild  beast,  or  drowned  in  some  river." — Laugh- 
ing heartily,  they  told  the  captain  he  had  been  at  home 
two  months,  which  he  swore  could  never  be^  how-l 
ever  they  convinced  him  that  it  was  so.  j 

Soon  after  this,  Mr  Carew  went  and  paid  his  respects  I 
to  Sir  William  Courtcnay,  returning  him  thanks  for  I 
what  he  had  supplied  him  with  when  he  sailed  for  j 
Bf aryland ,  adding,  he  bad  been  as  good  as  his  word 
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iH  coming  home  before  Captain  Froade.  Sii  WUliam 
:old  him  he  thought  he  had;  and  then  called  to  his 
brother  to  give  him  something  tb  drink.  In  a  little 
:ime  Sir  William  comes  to  him  again,  with  his  brother, 
MrHenry  Courtenay,  who  conducted  him  into  a  noble 
aarlour,  where  there  was  a  great  company  of  fine  ladies 
itting,  whom  our  hero  accosted  with  ail  that  respect 
vhich  is  ever  due  to  beamy  and  merit.  Sir  William, 
hen  asked  him  jocosely,  if  he  could  discover  which 
vas  his  dove  ?  He  replied,  he  knew  some  of  the  ladies 
here ;  and,  that  unless  his  judgment  deceived  him, 
uch  a  lady  (singling  out  one  of  therxi)  was  the  happy 
lerson.  You  are  right  (replied  Sir  William,)  this 
s  my  turtle  dove.'*  Sir  William  then  put  a  piece  of 
noney  into  his  hat,  as  did  Mr  Courtenay,  and  then  bid 
lim  go  round  to  the  ladies,  which  he  did,  addressing 
hem  in  a  very  handsome  manner ;  and  we  need  noc 
.dd,  gathered  in  a  very  plentiful  harvest. 

The  next  day,  at  Moll  Upton's,  in  Newton  Bushel, 
e  met  a  sister  of  that  order  of  mendicants,  and  he, 
aving  an  inclination  to  pay  a  visit  at  Sir  Thomas  Ca- 
ew's  at  Hackham,  soon  made  an  agreement  to  change 
abits  for  that  day.  The  barber  was  then  sent  for,  to 
aake  his  face  as  smooth  as  his  razor  could  make  it, 
nd  his  hair  was  dressed  with  ribbons.  Thus  meta- 
iiorphosed,  our  hero  sets  out,  having  a  wand  in  his 
and,  and  a  little  dog  under  his  arm.  Being  come  to 
ir  Thomas  Carew's,  he  rushes  into  the  house  without 
eremony,  demanding  his  rent  in  an  imperious  tone.— - 
^one  of  the  men  servants  being  in  the  way,  the  women 
rst  ran  one  way,  then  another  ;  but  he,  taking  no  no- 
tce  of  the  confusion,  continued  to  act  the  mad  woman, 
eating  his  head  against  the  wall,  kissing  his  dog,  and 
emanding  his  rent.  At  last  comes  one  of  the  women 
:iyants,  saying,  Lady,  you  are  welcome  to  your  rent, 
ad  gave  him  half-a-crown ;  but  he  vvas  not  to  be  got 
d  of  so  easily  ;  for  now  he  fell  a  raving  again,  and 
emanded  some  merryrgo-dovv'n  ;  upon  which  they 
fought  him  some  ale,  wh^ch  he  having  drank,  took 
p  leave,  thanking  thera  with  a  vtiy  low  courtesy,. 
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Hearing  there  was  to  be  a  great  cock-match  at  Ply« 
mouth,  he  put  on  the  dress  of  a  gentleman,  and  not  the 
dress  only,  as  too  many  do,  but  also  the  behaviour  and 
manners ;  so  that  goitig  to  the  cock-match,  he  betted 
several  wagers  with  Sir  Coventry  Carew,  and  his  owti 
bfother,  of  whom  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  win. 
It  was  about  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with 

the  Hon.  Sir  William  W  m,  in  the  following 

manner; — Being  at  Watchett,  in  Somersetshire,  near 
the  seat  of  that  gentleman,  he  was  resolved  to  pay  him 
a  visit ;  putting  on,  therefore,  a  jacket  and  a  pair  of 
trowsers,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Sir  WiUiam*s 
seat,  and  luckily  met  Sir  William,  Lord  Bolingbroke^ 
and  several  other  gentlemen  apd  clergy,  with  some 
commanders  of  vessels,  walking  in  the  park.  Carew 
approached  Sir  William  with  a  great  (leal  of  seeming 
fearfulness  and  respect ;  and  with  much  modesty,  ac* 
quainted  him  he  was  a  Silverton  man,  and  that  he  was 
the  son  of  one  of  his  tenants,  named  Moore— had  been 
to  Newfoundland,  and  in  his  passage  homeward,  the 
vessel  wai  run  down  by  a  French  ship  in  a  fog,  and 
only  him  and  two  more  were  saved,  and  being  put  on 
board  an  Irish  vessel,  were  carried  into  Ireland,  and  jiiJirtim 
from  thence  landed  at  Watchett.— Sir  William  hearing  ]  ^1,0, 
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this,  asked  him  a  great  many  questions  concerning  the  Hji^^jd 
inhabitants  of  Silverton,  who  were  most  of  them  hi^ 
own  tenants,  and  of  the  priKcipal  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  all  which  Carew  was  well  acquainted  i 
with,  and  therefore  gave  satisfactory  answers,  Sir^ 
William  at  last  asked  him,  if  he  knew  ^ickley,  and  if 


he  knew  the  parson  thereof?  Carew  replied,  that  be| 
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knew  him  very  well,  (and  so  indeed  ht  might,  as  it  tieso( 
was  no  other  than  his  pwn  father  I).    Sir  William  then. 
inquired,  what  family  he  had  ?  and  whether  he  had  noti 
a  son  named  Bamfylde  ?  and  what  became  of  him  ^|  jj 

Your  honour,  (replied  he,)  means  the  IJeggar  an 
^og-stealer — I  don't  know  what  is  become  of  him,  but 
it  is  a  wonder  if  he  is  not  hanged  by  this  time." 

No,  I  hope  not,  (replied  Sir  William,)  I  should 
>^l2d|  for  bis  family's  sakej  to  s^c  him  at  my  houss*^ 
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[Having  satisfactorily  answcrtd  many  other  questions, 
iSir  William  generously  relieved  him  with  a  guinea, 
and  Lord  Bolingbroke  followed  his  example  ;  the  other 
gentlemen  and  clergy  contributed  according  to  their 
different  ranks.  Sir  William  then  ordered  him  to  go 
to  his  house,  and  tell  the  butler  to  entertain  him,  which 
he  accordingly  did,  and  sat  himself  down  with  great 
content  and  satisfaction. 

Some  time  after  this,  he  took  his  passage  at  Folk- 
^  Iktone  in  Kent,  for  Boulogne  in  France,  where  he  ar- 
jrived  safe,  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  other  noted 
cities  of  that  kingdom.  His  habit  was  now  tolerably 
good,  his  countenance  grave,  his  behaviour  sober  and 
decent — pretending  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  had 
left  England,  his  native  country,  out  of  an  ardent  zeal 
for  spending  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
church.  This  story  readily  gained  belief;  his  zeal 
was  universally  applauded,  and  handsome  contributions 
made  for  him ;  but,  at  the  time  he  was  so  zealous  a 
P.oman  Catholic,  with  a  little  change  of  habit,  he  used 
to  address  those  English  he  heard  of  in  anyplace,  as  a 
protestant  and  shipwrecked  seaman  ;  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  an  English  physician  at  Paris,  to 
whom  he  told  this  deplorable  tale,  who  not  only  re- 
lieved him  very  handsomely,  but  recommended  him  to 
that  noble  pattern  of  unexhausted  benevolence,  Mrs 
Horner,  who  was  then  on  her  travels,  from  whom  he 
received  ten  guineas,  and  from  some  other  company 
with  her  five  more.  After  that,  Carew  returned  to 
England,  and  being  in  the  city  of  Exeter  with  his 
ivife,  walking  upon  the  quay  there,  enjoying  the  beau- 
ies  of  a  fine  evening,  meditating  no  harm,  nor  sus- 
pecting any  danger,  he  was  accosted  by  Merchant 
[>.-—y,  accompanied  with  several  captains  of  vessels, 
D  such  words  as  these  :  Ha  I  Mr  Carew,  you  came 
lome  for  your  own  pleasure,  you  shall  now  go  over 
br  mine."  They  then  laid  hands  on  him,  who  found 
"  t  in  vain  to  resist,  as  he  was  overpowered  by  num- 
)ers  ;  he  therefore  desired  to  be  carried  before  spme 
riagistrate  J  but  this  was  not  barkened  to  y  for  they  for- 
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ced  him  on  board  a  boat,  without  the  presence  or  su-  i^f 
thoiity  of  any  officer  of  justice — the  boat  carried  him  :j  M 
to  the  Phiiieroy,  Captain  Simmonds,  bound  for  Ame- 
rica with  convicts.  He  was  no  sooner  put  on  board 
than  he  was  strictly  searched,  and  then  taken  between 
decks,  where  he  was  ironed  down  with  the  convicts. 
'  The  wind  coming  fair,  they  hoisted  sail,  and  soon 
bade  adieu  to  the  English  cOast.  After  they  had  been 
at  sea  a  few  days.  Captain  Sirnmonds  died,  and  Harri- 
son, the  mate,  took  the  command  of  the  ship.  He 
had  the  liberty  allowed  him  of  coming  upon  deck, 
where  the  captain  entered  into  conversation  with  him, 
and  jocosely  asked  him,  if  he  thought  he  should  be  at  | 
home  before  him?  He  generously  answered,  he 
thought  he  should,  at  least  he  would  endeavour  to  be 
so.  At  last,  after  sixteen  weeks  passage,  in  the  grey 
of  the  morning,  they  made  Cape  Charles,  and  then  bore 
away  for  Cape  Henry.  At  Hampton,  they  took  in  a 
pilot  for  Miles'  River.  Here  they  fired  a  gun,  and  the 
captain  went  on  shore  ;  in  the  meantime  the  men  pn-  ^ 
soners  were  ordered  to  be  close  shaved,  and  the  wo-  |< 
men  to  have  clean  caps  on.-— This  was  scarcely  done,  | 
before  an  overseer,  belonging  to  Mr  Bennett  in  Way 
River,  and  several  planters,  came  off  to  buy  ;  the  pri- 
soners were  all  ordered  upon  deck.  Some  of  the  plan- 
ters knew  Carew  again,  and  cried  out,  **  Is  not  this 
the  man  Captain  Fioade  brought  over,  and  put  a  pot-  llat,  ti 
hook  upon?"  Yes,  Creplicjd  Harrison,)  the  very  Itancc, 
same  at  which  they  were  much  surprised,  conclud-  'Itiiiiiki 
mg  he  had  been  killed  by  the  wild  beasts,  or  drowned  lIlKiujf 
ia  some  river.  *'  Aye,  aye,"  replied  Harrison,  with  a  fflllieni^ 
great  oath,  "I'll  take  care  he  shall  not  be  at  home  ||joiiitJ 
before  me."  By  this  time  several  of  the  prisoners 
were  sold  ;  the  bowl  went  merrily  round,  many  of  the 
planters  gave  Carcw  a  glass,  but  none  of  them  chose 
to  buy  him. 

During  this^  CareWy  observing  a  great  many  canoei, 
and  boats  lying  alongside  the  vessel,  thought  it  not  im-^ 
;j  ssible  to  make  himself  master  of  one  of  them,  and  by^ 

Vi  .ai  means  reach  the  sliovr.    H^i  there  fare  took  an. 
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i'opportunity,  just  as  it  grew  dark,  of  slipping  down  the 
ship's  side,  into  one  of  the  canoes,  with  which  he  pad- 
dled, with  as  much  silence  and  expedition  as  possible, 
towards  the  shore.  He  had  not  gone  far,  before  the 
noise  heh  ad  made  gave  the  alarm,  that  one  of  the  pri- 
soners had  escaped.  Harrison  immediately  called  out 
to  inquire  which  of  them,  and  where  Carew  was  ?  And  • 
being  told  he  was  gone  off,  sv>ore  he  would  rather  have 
lost  half  of  the  prisoners  than  him.  All  hands  were 
now  called  upon  to  pursue  ;  the  captain  and  planters 
left  the  bowl  5  the  river  was  covered  with  canoes,  and 
every  thing  was  in  confusion.  Carew  was  within 
I  jhearing  of  this,  but,  by  plying  hi*  canoe  well,  had  the 
jgood  fortune  to  get  on  shore  before  any  of  them ;  he 
innmediately  took  himself  to  the  woods,  as  soon  as  he 
had  landed,  and  climbed  up  into  a  tree,  where  he  had 
not  been  many  minutes,  before  he  heard  the  captain, 
sailors,  and  planters,  all  in  pursuit  of  him. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  he  began  to  reflect  on 
'his  present  situation,  which,  indeed,  was  melancholy 
enough ;  however,  he  at  last  resolved  to  steer  farther 
I  up  into  the  woods,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  got 
;up  another  tree,  where  he  sat  the  succeeding  day  with- 
jout  food.  The  next  day,  towards  night,  hunger  be- 
jcame  too  powerful,  and  he  was  almost  spent  for  want 
of  food  ;  in  this  necessity  he  knew  not  what  to  do ;  at 
[last,  happening  to  espy  a  planter's  house  at  some  dis- 
tance, he  was  resolved  to  venture  down  in  the  night, 
thinking  he  might  find  food  of  some  sort  about  the 
house  ;  agreeable  to  this  resolution,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  going  int©  the  planter's  yard,  he  found  there 
some  milk  cows  penned  in,  which  he  soon  milked  into 
his  hat,  making  a  most  delicious  feast.  Having  found 
3Ut  this  method  of  subsisting,  he  proceeded  forward  in 
tke  same  manner,  concealing  himself  in  a  tree  in  the 
Jay- time,  and  travelling  all  the  night,  milking  the  cows 
as  ofteo  as  he  had  ah  opportunity,  and  steering  his 
course,  as  near  as  he  could  guess,  towards  Duck's  Creek. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  eleventh  day,  he 
cmt  in  sight  of  Duck's  Creek ;  but  being  afraid  he 
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might  fail  into  the  hands  of  his  pursuers,  he  strike, 
a  great  way  into  the  woods,  where,  staying  all  the  day 
in  a  tree,  he  came  back  again,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  to  Duck's  Creek.  As  soon  as  he  came  there, 
he  ran  to  the  water-side  to  see  for  a  canoe,  but  found 
them  all  chained ;  he  therefore  catched  a  horse,  and 
making  a  sort  of  bridle  with  his  handkerchief,  swam 
him  over  to  the  opposite  side.  He  then  set  off  again, 
and  after  travelling  through  the  country^  and  living  by 
begging,,  came  to  an  old  friend  of  his,  who  was  sur- 
prised at  seeing  him  there.  He  then  told  him  in  what 
manner  he  had  been  served  ;  the  other  pitied  him,  and 
paid  his  passage  to  England,  where  he  arrived  at  Bris- 
tol, and  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Exeter.  Fame 
having  sounded  the  arrival  of  our  hero,  several  gentle- 
men flocked  to  the  Oxford  inn  to  visit  him,  and  among 
the  rest  Merchant  Davey. 

The  next  morning,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  he  went  and  paid  his  respects  to  Sir  Thomas 
Carew,  at  HaLkham,  where  they  were  received  with 
great  kindness.  Sir  Thomas  told  him,  if  he  would  de- 
cline the  mendicant  ord^r,  he  would  take  care  to  pro- 
vide for  hini  and  his  family. 

On  his  return, home,  he  reflected  how  idly  he  Had 
spent  the  prime  of  life.  These  cogitations  so  continu- 
ally wrought  in  him,  that,  recovering  from  a  severe  fit 
of  illness,  he  came  to  a  resolution  of  resigning  the 
Egyptian  sceptre.  The  assembly  finding  him  deter- 
mined, reluctantly  acquiesced,  and  he  departed  amid 
the  applauses  and  sighs  of  his  subjects. 

Our  adventurer  now  speculated  in  the  lottery,  and 
buying  nine  tickets,  one  came  up  50001.  two  lOOOLa 
each,  and  one  200L  Flushed  with  success,  he  tried ' 
the  next  year  the  same  numbers,  and  one  was  lOOOl, 
and  one  501.  He  tried  the  third  year,  and  out  of  the 
nine,  two  were  of  501.  The  fourth  year  all  nine  were 
blanks.  Perceiving  fortune  no  longer  favoured  him, 
he  would  tempt  her  no  longer ;  and  finding  the  air  of 
.the  town  not  rightly  to  agree  with  him,  and  having  by  . 
this  made  bis- circumstances  quite  easy,  he  retired 
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:he  westc^iV  parts,  to  a  neat  purchase  he  made,  and 
;here  ended  his  days,  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all ; 
eaving  his  daughter  (his  wife  dying  some  time  before 
nim)  a  genteel  fortune  ;  who  was  married  to  a 
neighbouring  young  gentleman  ;  and,  by  the  sweetness 
of  her  behaviour,  and  amiableness  of  her  character, 
was  a  blessing  to  herself,  a  pattern  to  her  acquaintance, 
and  an  honour  to  his  family. 
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A  DICTIONARY 

OF  ITHS 

Cant  Language  used  by  the  Mendicants. 


Abram,  naked,  without  clothes,  or  scarce  enough  to 
cover  their  n^k^dntss.-^- /Ambidexter,  one  that  goes 
snacks  in  gaming  with  both  parties  ;  also  a  lawyer  that 
jtakes  fees  of  Ji  plantifF  and  defendant  ^toncQ,-^  Back' d 
dtSid*—  Balsam^  monty.- -Bandog ^  a  bailiff,  or  his  fol- 
lower*— Barnacles^  the  irons  wore  in  goals  by  felons.— 
Calle,  a  cloak,  or  gown^  --Come/ay  a  shirt  or  shift.— 
Cankf  inmb.—  Camiken,  the  plague..— Cf?/>,  to  swear.— 
Dacgy  twopence..— Z>/z^,  a  gun,-  'Damber,  a  rascal. 
Dancers,  stairs.— -Dflfr<§v/^//»,  night.— -Da/A,  a  tavern 
drawer.— Fflfer,  a  bumper  without  lip  voom.—Ftmens 
hands. — Fastner,  a  warrant. — Flue,  the  recorder  of  Lon 
don,  or  any  other  town.— a  mouth,— C?<3«w/,  th 
lips, — Cage^  a  pot  or  pipe.  --Georgey  a  half-crown  piece 
*"Giggery  a  doox.— Half  nab,  at  a  venture,  unsight, 
unseen,  hit  or  miss.--  Halfhead,  a  sixpence.— //i^otj, 
h\tt(^t.%,-  Jackadandy,  a  little  impertinent  insignificant 
fellow.— adams^  a  fool.— l^<f«,  a  house.—  Kicks^ 
breeches.—  iCi/jf^V  pictures,  mon^y,--' Laced  mutton^  a 
waman.— X«;w3  skin  men.  the  judges  of  several  courts. — 
Maundersy  beggars.- -  iWe^j,  guineas.— iVo^^/«^  cheats, 
the  gallows.— -iVa^frafi&^'r/,  the  pillory,— 0^/^^,  eyes.-— 
One  in  ten,  a  parson. — Famm,  bread.—  Ptiwf^r,  a  heart. 
^-'^ail  pipe,  a  woman's  tongue.-— 1^2^;*,  the  devil.— 
Rumbo,  a  prison  or  g^oX,-'- Seedy,  poor,  moneyless,  ex- 
hausted.—..J/w^flr,  a  painter  or  plasterer.— To/»  driver,  a 
lover  of  womtxi.'^^Topping' cheat,  the  gallows.— rflin/)m|j 

stockings  Velvet,  a  tongue*-— ^/^/^/,  ears.-— 

wovds.'—lVhowbail,  a  milkmaid.— to  eat,  to  stu 
lustily — Tarmouth  capon,  a  red  herring— Zw^fx,  £ro5| 
^r  frozen,— Z^ffosj  weather,  frosty  weather. 

FINIS. 


